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Furst and Demary and to Mile. Puisais. A second 
accessit to Mile. Baron. It is strange that the jury 
awarded nothing to the best, the most finished singer 
and actor of the number, M. Maise, either in the trial 
for '* Opera Comique" or for the more serious 
''Opera," yet for all that he remains that which he 
was before the trials — the best voice, and that voice 
under better control and more sympathetic than all 
the others, with probably one exception. Mile. Rich- 
ard, who, by the bye, is only eighteen years of age and 
extremely pretty and winning in appearance on the 
stage. She will, without doubt, soon become a favor- 
ite star. 

The competition of ''Wind Instruments" was not 
so satisfactory as others of the same for some years. 
The jury judged it not advisable to bestow first prizes 
for the classes Flute, Clarionet, Bassoon, or Horn. 
As for the class Trumpet, the unanimity of black balls 
decided for neither first nor second prizes, but the class 
Hautboys, directed by M. Colin, obtained a first and" 
second prize and three accessits. The class of Cor- 
net-a-piston of M. Maury received a first and second 
prize and two accessits. A first and second prize 
were given unanimously to the two only concurrents 
of the class Trombone of M. Delisse* 

The total number of prizes, etc. , given by the ad- 
ministration of the Conservatory this year, may be 
divided as follows : 

First prizes 20 

Second prizes . . . . 35 

First medals 24 

First accessits .... 38 
Second medals . . . .20 
Second accessits • • • . 35 
Third medals 22 

Total. 194 

On the 15th of September the remains of Bellini 
were disinterred at the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise, in 
presence of the Commission come to Paris from 
Catane to receive the remains of their illustrious com- 
patriot. The body of Bellini reposed in a vault sur- 
mounted by a pyramid of stone ornamented with a 
medallion of the composer and an allegorical lyre and 
figure. While the work of exhumation was proceed- 
ing, a company of the 11 6th regiment of the line 
ranged themselves around the casket prepared to re- 
ceive the cinders of the author of "Norma." A 
white drapery had been spread upon a slight emi- 
nence called the Bosquillon, and but a few steps from 
the vault. Upon this white drapery was placed the 
new casket. It is of pomegranate-colored velvet, 
abound with silver. A cross of the same metal is 
fixed upon the lid or cover, and above this cross and 
over the face one reads this inscription : " Vincenzo 
Bellini, nato a Catane il 3 Novembre, 1802. Morto 
a Puteaux, presso Paris, il 23 Settembre,'i835." 

It was in this Bosquillon, where the casket of Bel- 
lini was surrounded by the tombs of Gretry, Mehul, 
Herold, Talma, Ch6rubini, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
and of Lesueur, that took place the opening of the 
leaden casket that inclosed the dead musician. A 
workman cuts the case its entire length and across its 
width at the head. This piece is raised, the corpse 
of Bellini is there, but alas ! in spite of the embalm- 
ing, in a state of decomposition that permits the re- 
mains to be touched with only the greatest care. It 
was first necessary to raise with the hands a thick 
layer of bran. The head is enveloped, as the body, 
in many pieces of stuff". Notwithstanding, as it was 
necessary to proceed legally, it was obligatory to tear 
the wrappings that covered the features. This opera- 
tion rendered only the view of a face unrecognizable 
and of a color like earth, and enabled them to see 
also that this face was detached from the body. The 
members of the Commission had learned .from Ros- 
sini, a long time ago, that at the burial of Bellini his 
heart had been inclosed in an urn of lead placed in 
his coffin. They were obliged to search under the 
body to find it. It was found near the head and re- 
placed immediately. 

The leaden casket was reclosed and deposited in a 
coffin of wood, lined with lead ; in its turn this coffin 
is inclosed in the grand casket of which I spoke 
above. A priest and altar boy chanted the last pray- 



ers. Then M. the Marquis de Sangiuliano advanced 
and pronounced, in French, a warm discourse, in 
which he thanked France for the hospitality given 
during more than forty years to the precious remains 
of that grand musical genius who was called Bellini. 
Many crowns were placed upon the coffin that a car 
drawn by six horses, and followed by fourteen car- 
riages of mourning, carried to the station of the rail- 
road line of Lyons. 

Upon the vault, now empty, the Commission placed 
a plate, or rather slab, of white marble, bearing the 
following inscription : ' ' Catania. Grata alia Francia, 
nel richiamare le ceneri illustri, questa lapide pose, 
15 Settembre, 1876." 

Two pretty anecdotes of David, the composer. No 
one except Gounod, perhaps, sung like him. Happy 
those who have heard him sing his ' ' Eden. " They 
will never forget it. He has created an Eve more 
poetic still than Milton's : the one created by the 
breath and love of God — may they very soon render 
her to us. That little voice of David's, which resem- 
bled a soul singing, had the gift to vibrate the musical 
chords in the bosom of the young Prince Imperial — 
chords almost lacking in the bosoms of his august 
parents. Felicien David having been engaged by in- 
vitation of the Empress at Compiegne, upon her de- 
mand placed himself at the piano and sang " Les 
Hirondelles. " The child burst into tears, and threw 
himself into his mother's arms. Poor David was very 
much touched by this success ; but he was no courtier. 

The other anecdote runs as follows : A very old 
friend of David's, and one intimately known to the 
family, tells this peculiarity of him. Felicien David 
was born a Catholic. He had been, according to the 
desire of his iather, baptized after the custom of the 
"Midi," that is to say, the holy water had touched 
his forehead by the medium of a sprig of box, blessed. 
Felicien David guarded all his life this sprig of box 
in the drawer of his writing-table, and by his ex- 
pressed wishes this baptismal branch was placed in 
his coffin and buried with him. 

This is all the more strange, as Felicien David had 
expressly forbidden a religious ceremony at his fu- 
neral, and was by his own desire buried civilly, with- 
out priest or any church functionary. He was a free 
thinker. 

Miss Annie Louise Gary, the contralto, has left 
Paris for St. Petersburg and, afterward, Moscow. In 
Russia our fine contralto is much admired, and they 
lavish upon her very visible and very costly evidences 
of their admiration. She will return to Paris in the 
spring, when she will sit to one of our young artists, 
Mr. H^nry Leland, of Boston, for her portrait. The 
artist has already made preliminary studies. Accom- 
panying Miss Gary is Miss Clara Nickels, a beautiful 
light soprano, who has already sung with Miss Gary. 

Mr. Charles Clark, of Boston, King Chapel, has 
gone to Florence for study. 

Messrs. Bridgmanand Pearce, artists, have returned 
from America to Paris — rather, Mr. Pearce -came 
alone, leaving his companion in Loison, where he 
has had for some time a commission to paint some 
portraits — those of the English gentlemen and ladies 
who accompanied Mr. Bridgman up the Nile two 
years ago. 

Mr. William Sartain, of Philadelphia, has returned 
to Paris also, and has commenced labor with renewed 
energy. 

Mr. Ward, of Brattleboro', Vermont, has just fin- 
ished two good portraits of a New Orleans banker 
and his lady who are at this time visiting at Versailles. 

As the swallows gather preparatory for their flight 
before the advancing fi-ost for climates where the 
streams never freeze, the artists gather, and as the 
swallows leave they return to this city, bringing re- 
sults of summer labor and to arrange their ateliers 
into nests for winter work and study. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton has painted for an Ameri- 
can gentleman two landscapes which will be exhibited 
at the rooms of the New York Centur)' Club. They 
will be the first of this artist's works ever seen in 
America, I believe. I have heard talk of a small 
picture painted by Wylie, of Philadelphia, as a work 
of extraordinary skill. — Outremer. 
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The editor of The Aldine received the following 
at about the time of its date. It was conspicuously 
marked "for publication," but the editor has seen fit 
to hold it back from the anxious gaze of the author 
and the public for several reasctos quite satisfactory, 
at least to himself 

New York, June 24, 1876. 
The Editor of The Aldine : 

Sir — As a subscriber to your journal I wish to express my 
opinion of the article headed "Art in Philadelphia," apd 
signed "John V. Sears," which appeared in your twelfth Cen- 
tennial issue, and which, in my mind, is little calculated to 
increase the prestige or repute of The Aldine. Apart from its 
literary merit, which was barely mediocre, its tone was so viru- 
lent and its representations so unfaithful that it would evidently 
seem to have been the result of personal influence or animus. 
It was wholly wanting in that judicial calmness and courtesy 
which should characterize all genuine criticism, and its unquali- 
fied and unsupported vituperation of Mr. H. H. Moore's " Al- 
meh" (the name of which, by the way, was misspelled) could 
only provoke contempt or laughter in any who had seen the 
picture. 

A work which GSrome, Meissonnier, and many other artists, 
native and foreign, have expressed high approval of, and in 
which competent art critics have recognized high merit, can not 
be flouted or shoved aside with impunity either by the ignorant 
prejudice of the Centennial Art Committee or by the puerile 
spleen of such incompetent sciolists as Mr. "John V. Sears." 
I have the honor to remain, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edward Moran. 

Having given Mr. Moran — for whom, by the way, 
we beg to express the most profound respect — all 
the space he asked for the promulgation of his opin- 
ions in regard to our correspondent's article, we ven- 
ture, with all due diffidence, to give utterance to an 
idea or two of our own on the subject of which he 
speaks. 

It is very evident that Mr. Moran does not like the 
article in The Aldine of which Mr. Sears was the 
unfortunate author. This is apparent when he says 
that it was in his, Mr. Moran's, mind "little calcu- 
lated to increase the prestige or repute of The 
Aldine " (by the way, prestige is a bad word, and we 
advise Mr. Moran to avoid it if he wants to write 
good English), as well as when he says that " its lit- 
erary merit was barely mediocre " {mediocre is another 
bad word) and " its tone was virulent and its repre- 
sentations unfaithful." As we have said, this lan- 
guage shows that Mr. Moran does not like the article 
in question, which is a]l right, because nobody ever 
asked him to like it. When, however, he insinuates 
that the article was the " result of personal influence 
or animus," he not only goes entirely beyond the 
bounds of decent criticism, but he also writes himself 
down as something less than the gentleman we had 
always taken him to be. Our correspondent frankly 
signed his name to his letter — a fact which would, 
of itself, preclude any suspicion of his having been 
"influenced ;" but had he not done so, most gentle- 
men would have hesitated to insinuate that his criti- 
cisms were prompted by any other than the purest 
motives — especially if they had duexegar.d for "that 
judicial calmness and courtesy which should charac- 
terize all genuine criticism." .Now, we will not in- 
sinuate that Mr. Moran's letter is in any sense " the 
result of personal influence and animus," though we 
are prepared to maintain that its tone would go much 
further toward justifying that expression than did any- 
thing in the article of which he complains. Under 
ordinary circumstances, we do not know that we 
should consider it worth while to notice such a com- 
munication as Mr. Moran's, but a charge of unfair- 
ness, even by implication, is not one under which 
The Aldine chooses to rest. To be sure, Mr. Sears, 
in signing his letter, relieved us from any responsi- 
bility for his opinions regarding the merit of any 
works of art mentioned by him, but it is, perhaps, 
well enough to examine a little into the merits of the 
case. 

The picture is called " Almeh : a Dream of the 
Alhambra." (In Mr. Sears' article it is called " Al- 
met,"a substitution of a "t" for an "h" such as 
will occur sometimes in the best regulated printing- 
offices, and hardly deserves such mention as Mr. 
Moran gives it.) It represents a woman, nearly 
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nude, dancing in front of a man, who is, of course, 
supposed to be a Moorish dignitary of some sort, and 
he -is equally supposed to be seated in some chamber 
of the Alhambra. The principal figure is, of course, 
the woman who gives title to the picture and who 
occupies most of the canvas. Her chief claim to 
notice seems to be her nudity, which is supposed to 
be a characteristic of the ' * Almehs, " or dancing girls 
of the East, when on duty. Considered as a portrait, 
therefore, of some individual Egyptian dancer, we are 
not prepared to say that it is not a good likeness, but 
as a matter of history it is a well-known fact that no 
such damsel could have ever invaded the Alhambra 
— not, at least, during the Moorish occupation of 
Spain. The Moors, when at the height of their 
power as a nation, when they held nearly the whole 
of Spain and Portugal, when they*built the Alhambra 
and the other magnifiieent palaces of which Spain 
boasts to this day, were a particularly pure, severe 
and chaste people. The race of dancing girls was 
unknown among them, and such a scene as Mr. 
Moore has depicted could never, by any possibility, 
have been seen in the Alhambra or any other Moor- 
ish palace in Spain. In Egypt, at the present day, 
something similar may be found, but so there may be 
in New York, Paris, London, or any other large city. 
As we have said, the chief excuse for the picture 
seems to be the nakedness of the woman, and we 
have yet to learn that nudity of itself is enough to 
make a work of art really great. But were it the case 
that beauty entirely unadorned was its own sufficient 
apology, we can not believe the '* Almeh " would be 
entirely justified, for it is one of the worst specimens 
of its sort, as it seems to us, in thie Exhibition — and 
this we say in full view of the danger of having the 
term ''sciolist" applied to us by Mr. Moran. That 



REYNARD IN LUCK. — After J. Sci-imitzberger. 

we are not altogether alone in our opinion of Mr. 
Moore's picture is shown by the fact that it was not 
medaled by the art judges, but was given one of 
the ''supplementary" awards by order of the Com- 
missioners. Two fects more damaging to the repu- 
tation of a picture or an artist we could hardly 
imagine. If more were needed, it might be found in 
the fact that this picture, with others, was refused ad- 
mission to the Exhibition by the Art Committee, and 
only gained its place at last by the unwarranted action 
of the Centennial Commissioners. These gentlemen 
acted, then, in ordering the admission of these re- 
jected pictures, toward the Art Committee as they did 
later toward the Art Judges, in ordering a lot of pic- 
tures which they had passed by to be awarded medals. 
In neither case can their favors confer any honor on 
the recipient. 

We forbear any mention of the attempt made by 
some injudicious friends of Mr. Moore to deprecate 
criticism of his picture on the score of a severe phys- 
ical affliction, because that is neither matter for com- 
ment in the public prints, nor, so far as we can see, 
an element which ought to enter in any way into our 
judgment of a picture. 

To sum up, Mr. Moore may be a great artist, but 
he has not, in our opinion, demonstrated the fact in 
the picture under consideration. To us it seems to 
be exactly the sort of picture which ought not to be 
painted, and, when painted, should be incontinently 
burned. We have no particular objection to the 
nude in art where nudity is necessary, but we must 
object to the painting of naked women simply be- 
cause they are naked — especially when they are not 
well painted. Mr. Edward Moran would not paint 
such a picture, and would be very angry with any one 
who should accuse him of the capacity for so doing. 
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Some time ago, when this great musician was seized 
with illness at St. Germain, while his friends were 
placing him in bed, he said, " I feel it : I am lost ! " 
and those few words dwelt with his friends and were 
to them an ever-present but sad preciysor of the end. 
He, too, is dead. Death certainly^^ept broadly his 
scythe when he gathered, within one day of each 
other, two such grand men as Eugene Fromentin 
and Felicien David. 

This last was born at Cadenet, in the Department 
of Vaucluse, March 8, 1810. From his earliest in- 
fancy his taste for music manifested itself, and fore- 
told the grand artistic position he would occupy a 
little later. He came to Paris in 1830, precisely at 
the time when the St. Simonian school made so 
many proselytes. His young and ardent imagination 
was seduced by the doctrines of this fantastic religion. 
He threw into it many of his convictions, and, with- 
out second thought, associated himself with the En- 
fantins, the Emiles and Isaacs, Pereires, D. Michael 
Chevaliers, and many other apostles of the New Evan- 
gel. It was in 1835, upon his return from the Orient, 
that he published his first "Oriental Melodies." 
Then, later, in 1844, he composed the " Desert," the 
grand symphony, whose success was so complete that 
the Parisian stages, such as the Italiens and the Opera 
Comique, disputed the work with the Conservatoire. 
From then all the music publishers snatched the least 
composition of the young master. One of his mu- 
sical fantasies, " Les Hirondelles " (the Swallows), 
made the tour of Europe. After one year passed in 
Germany, Felicien David returned to Paris and gave 
"Moses on Sinai;" the year following, in 1847, 
" Christopher Columbus," which had a success equal 



